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“Desperation is the devil's 
work, it is the folly 
of a boy’s empty mind” 


Official governing body: 
Dave Hewitt, Perkin Warbeck 


The stars of track and field 
(are beautiful people): 

Alan Blanco, Paul Hesp, Calum 
Hind, Grant Hutchison, Roderick 
Manson, Pete Stanton, Ronald 
Turnbull 


Finishing lines: 
Craig Smillie, Chris Tyler 


Drugs test: Jools 


Details of subs on p13. TAC2, TAC4-1 2, 
TACI4, 16, TACI9-22, TAC24-27 
available from above address. £1 each inc 
p&p, £2.50 for three, £3 for four-to-eight, 
£4 for nine or more. TACI, 3, 13, 15, 
17-18 and 23 all gone, TACI2, 22 and 
25 nearly so. Cheques payable to The 
Angry Corrie. 


Phone TAC on: 0141-420-1 137 
Fax TAC on: 0141-423-9332 


cybertac: 
http://www.gla.ac.uk/Subject/Hill/TAC/ 
(TAC homepage) 
http://www.gla.ac.uk/Subject/Hill/ 
(Blanco’s Mountain Centre) 


email: 

bodemo5 @udcf.gla.ac.uk (Dave Hewitt) 
Warbeck is sadly offline, but remains 
open to analog abuse 


Printed by Clydeside Press, 37 High St, 
Glasgow 0141-552-5519 


OUTLETS: 

All Nevisport and Tiso, plus: 

City of Modern Art: 

John Smith, John Macintyre 
Building, University Ave 

Outside Now, |73 Byres Rd 
Outdoor Survival Shop, 

156 Buchanan St 

Prog Shop, 73 Robertson St 
Scotia Bar, | 14 Stockwell St 
Paisley: Summits, 96 Causeyside St 
Hamilton: Summits, 30 Gateside St 
E Kilbride: Wild Rover, 53 The Plaza 
Athens of the North: 

James Thin, 57 George St 

New Heights, |34 Lothian Rd 
Outdoor Trading Co, 130 Rose St 
Archways Promotions (Sports 
Bookshop), 50 Lochrin Buildings, 
Gilmore Place 

Falkirk: 

Challenge Sports, 25 Bank St 
Perth: 

James Thin, 176 High St 

Climb and Axe, 71 S Methven St 
Dunfermline: Summits, 5 Bridge St 
Southern Scotland: 

Out & About, 2 Elcho St Brae, 
Peebles 

James Thin, 18-26 Church 
Crescent, Dumfries 

Aberdeen: Marshalls, 186 George St 
Fort William: 

Ellis Brigham, St Mary’s Hall, 
Belford Rd 

Inverness: Clive Rowland 
Mountain Sports, 9/11 Bridge St 
James Thin, 29 Union St 

Our Friends in the North: 

Paper Shop, Kingussie 

Munros, |4 Bank St, Aberfeldy 
Clachaig Inn, Glen Coe 

Green Welly Shop, Tyndrum 
Albion’s grey and featureless away strip: 
Freetime, 3 West Tower St, Carlisle 
Needle Sports, 56 Main St, Keswick 
LD Mountain Centre, 34 Dean St, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne 
Sportspages, Caxton Walk, 94-96 
Charing Cross Rd, London 
Cotswold Camping, 6A Oxford 
Rd, Manchester 

Rock & Run, Unit 6, Castle Quay, 
Chester Rd, Manchester 

3-4 Cheapside, Ambleside 

98 Devonshire St, Sheffield 

The Pineapple People, Athletic 
Union, University Park, Nottingham 
Hunting Raven Bookshop, 

19 Cheap St, Frome, Somerset 
Outdoor Shop, 27-31 High St, 
Stony Stratford 

Wales (land of double lletters): 
Climber & Rambler, Pont Y Pair, 
Betws-Y-Coed 


BRIGHT TOO SOON... 
Thanks again to our Namibian 
correspondent, Mags Hunter, 
who broke off from studying 
parrots in the desert to 
rummage through her local 


dictionaries. 


The word 


“bagger”, she writes, is 


German for 


“excavator”. 


Useful thing to know if you 
want to avoidany “Ichbin ein 
Berliner” type errors whilst 
on holiday in the Bavarian 
Alps —unless, that is, your 
name is JC Bamford. 


TAC27 asked for PIN number 
type tautologies, so thanks 
are due to “Ben Doon” and 
“Seymour Ovett”, of Silly Con 
Glen for YTS schemes and MLC 


certificates. 


Perkin 


“Pariah” Warbeck offers DOS 
operating system, whilst his 
brother Angie (with ahard g) 


suggests HIV virus, 


and 


Calum Hind came up with LCD 
display. And if your Ed hears 
The TGO one more time... 


Also picking up on earlier 
stuff is ace-quizzer Stuart 
Benn. Following letters about 
meeting famous people on the 
hill, Stuart offers two names 
fromhis own scrapbook. The 
first doesn’t count, being 
only the ubiquitous James T 
Macgregor at Braemar in 1990. 
But wait till you hear this: 
David Essex at Kinlochewe in 
1975! It’s unclear whether 
he was taking his haircut 
up Beinn Eighe or merely 
malingering in the flesh- 
pots, but it’s certainly the 


best yet! 


The opening para of Melanie 
McFadyean’s lead story in The 
Guardian, 4/6/96, re damages 
awarded to police on duty at 
the Hillsborough Disaster: 
“Former policeman David Frost 
has asnapshot of himself in 
which he is every inch the 
officer — that was seven 


years ago. 


Today he has 


shoulder length hair anda 
five o'clock shadow. He wears 
jeans and a homespun top of 
the sort worn by mountaineers 


and hippies. 


There are pink 


friendship bracelets onhis 
wrist.” One for the Press 


Complaints 
surely? 


Commission, 


LACHLAN AND THE ALIEN ABDUCTION 
GRANT HUTCHISON 


FROM HIGH on the shoulder of Meall Chuaich, 
Lachlan’s camera flashed out briefly over the darkening 
Badenoch vista. 

The day had started with a thin layer of cloud hanging 
around the tops, just above the snow-line, and we had 
hoped that it would clear by midday. Instead, thick dark 
cloud was sliding up the glen from the west, trailing little 
turbulent streamers of downdraught; thundery-looking 
stuff. So we had stopped, rather sadly, for a bite to eat 
before the view disappeared entirely. 

Lachlan peered dubiously into the business end of 
his tiny camera. “Did that just flash?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said, unclipping the plastic lid of a Marks and 
Spencer’s ploughman’s lunch. (What would we do 
without M&S?) 

“Bugger, ”’ said Lachlan. “It’s always doing that. I don’t 
know how to stop it. It’s one of these idiot-proof 
cameras.” 

“That certainly goes some way towards explaining your difficulties,” I said. And then, puzzledly: “Why did you bring 
it? You don’t usually take photos.” 

Lachlan fished out his sandwiches (cold vindaloo and pineapple rings, or I miss my guess), took a bite, and then 
waved the remnant in the general direction of Dalwhinnie: “For the UFOs, man,” he said, around a pungent mouthful. 
“Big UFO area, this. Ley lines and stuff, all round here, they say. A good UFO snap’s worth a bomb, you know.” 

I stared at him. “Oh, Lachie. You don’t believe in flying saucers, do you?” 

He stared back. “There’s nine thousand Americans abducted every year by flying saucers.” 

I mused on this. “That certainly seems like a good start.” 

“No, ya numpty, they get brought back again. They’ re returnees.” 

“One can hardly blame the aliens. But why, then, do they abduct them in the first place?” 

“Tests,” declared Lachlan darkly. “They put probes up their bums and shock their prostate glands.” 

I considered a pickled onion sadly, then tossed it away. “And why do they wish to electrify so many American 
prostates?” 

Lachlan glanced from side to side, as if in fear that there might be ladies present. “Samples,” he hissed. “They want 
samples.” 

“T see.” Dejectedly, I returned a yoghurt to my rucksack. 

“Ts that you finished already?” asked Lachlan, incredulously. 

“T believe so.” 

He stuffed the remainder of his sandwich into his mouth. “Right. Let’s go on, then. We’re going to see something, 
today. Some alien visitant. I feel it in my water.” 

Gagging quietly, I heaved my rucksack on to my shoulders, and we set off. 


THE THICKER cloud had yet to reach us, and we climbed instead into the thin, bright cap that had lain on top of the 
hill all morning, Old, compacted snow crunched beneath our boots, and ice-crystals whirled stingingly into the air as the 
wind freshened against our backs, until we moved through a strange, contrastless world of eye-aching brightness. 
Neither of us had thought to bring sunglasses, and we soon found our vision dappled with ephemeral grey blotches. 
Although visibility reached out to twenty yards or so, we might as well have been moving through a white-out for all that 
we could see. I began to muse on the topic of snow-blindness. 

Belatedly, I dug out my compass to check the direction of our blind uphill progress. I squinted at its face, and then felt 
the hair stand up on my neck as I watched the needle swing in leisurely circles. 

“Lachie.” 

“What?” He followed my gaze to the compass, and then gave vent to an inappropriate whoop of joy. “Oh man, will you 
look at that. They’ re here!” 

“Who?” 

“The aliens. They’ve always got mighty magnetic fields. They stop clocks, interfere with electrics and stuff. It 
happens to all the abductees, just before they get nabbed. Oh man, oh man, they’re here.” And he swung around, 
scanning the mist with every appearance of enthusiasm. 

“Lachie. Be reasonable. There’s a thunderstorm coming. That’s what’s confusing the compass. You saw the clouds 
earlier.” I glanced around nervously, to find that the sky behind us had turned a grim, threatening grey, in contrast to the 
blinding, whiteness of the view ahead. “Look, Lachie. Look how dark it’s getting. We’ve got to get down before the 
lightning starts.” 


Lachlan scowled. “What? Go down and miss the Close Encounter of a lifetime?” He considered the blackness to the 
west. “OK. You think that’s going to turn to thunder. So we don’t want to go back into it. Let’s just crack on eastwards 
instead, along the ridge. Then when we get to the top, we bale out south into Coire Chuaich, so we’ re low and safe on 
our way back. We can keep our directions straight because the wind and the dark cloud are coming from the west. And 
we get to the top of this damn thing so you get to put another wee pin in your big map. And ...” (he took a deep, 
shuddering breath) “... if they’ re here, we get to meet them.” 

I reasoned thus: if we followed Lachlan’s plan, we would avoid potential danger from lightning strike, while risking 
prostatic stimulation by aliens. I believed in lightning, but not in aliens. Lachlan’s plan therefore seemed sensible to me. 
Only one question remained to be answered: “So why do you want to be abducted by aliens, Lachie?” 

He eyed me in astonishment. “But they’ ll not abduct us, man! We just have to demonstrate that we’re members of an 
advanced civilisation, and they’ ll welcome us to the Galactic Federation.” 

“But that’s not what they’ve been doing to all these Americans ...” I began, and then considered what I was saying. 
“OK. Fair enough. Let’s go.” 


FIVE MINUTES later, as we breasted a slight rise, we saw it: a low, grey shadow on the thin, glarey edge of visibility. 
As one man, we threw ourselves flat in the snow, exchanged glances (one of alarm, one of exultation), and then wormed 
forwards slowly on our elbows until we could see without being seen. 

“Oh ya beauty,” intoned Lachlan. 

It was aconical, two-level affair, resting its wide, flat base on the snow. It was grey against the prevailing whiteness, 
and saucer-shaped. 

I moaned a little. Around the saucer, perhaps twenty silver-clad beings moved on short, stumpy legs, walking in a wide 
circle around the craft. Beneath their bulging silver headgear their faces were grey and featureless, apart from narrow, 
slit-like mouths and huge, black, oval eyes with which they seemed to be scanning the snow intently. Faintly, against the 
wind, we could hear their voices: twittering, bird-like voices, speaking a high-pitched alien tongue. 

And to one side, apparently directing operations, there stood a monstrous black figure; at least twice the height of its 
companions, broad-shouldered and square-headed. 

Lachlan turned bulging eyes to mine. “Gort,” he whispered. 

“What?” I croaked. 

“Oh, man. D’you know nothing about UFOs? The Day The Earth Stood Still. 1951. Yon big robot in the film was called 
Gort. This’ll be one of them.” 

“That was a film, Lachlan. This is ...” (I swallowed dryly) “... real life.” I noticed that he was wriggling out of his 
rucksack straps. “What are you doing?” 

“Getting my camera out,” he hissed, rummaging feverishly. “Got to have a photo. Ah, here we go.” 

“No,” I hissed, but too late. He raised the camera, pointed it, and pressed the button. Blue light flickered briefly across 
the scene. “The flash, Lachie,” I moaned. 

Twenty pairs of dark eyes lifted and turned in our direction. The huge, dark figure whirled to face us, paused for a 
moment, and then began to stride purposefully in our direction. I whimpering something along the lines of 
nonononononononono, and began to dig a quick, informal snowhole. 

Lachlan, however, rose composedly to his feet and raised his hands, palms forward, in a universal gesture of peace. He 
began to speak (apparently) in Hungarian. “Gort! Klaatu barada nikto!” he cried, with some authority. And the huge 
robot lurched to an uncertain halt, twenty feet away. 

I paused in my frantic burrowing, illuminated by a 
tiny ray of hope. “What did you say?” I whispered. 

He answered from the side of his mouth, his gaze 
fixed on the silent robot. “Dunno. It’s from the film. 
Means something like, ‘Gort, do not destroy the 

“Good sentiment,” I concurred, rising, warily to 
my knees. “Carry on.” 

Lachlan coughed uncertainly. “Em. We come in 
peace,” he said at last, with a certain forced bright- 
ness. “Please take us to your leader.” 

“T am the leader,” said the robot. Horribly, its voice 
appeared to emanate from somewhere in the centre 
of its chest. I squinted into the white glare, trying to 
make out some detail within that dark silhouette. 

“You, um, you speak English very well,” said 
Lachlan, somewhat losing the initiative in the 
exchange. 

“Of course I bloody do,” said the robot, in a Fife 
accent. “I’m from Ballingry.” 


It was at this point that my watering eyes made out the head and shoulders of a man within the outline of the dark 
figure. The huge robotic shoulders and head then resolved themselves rather quickly into a towering high-loader 
rucksack with a saucepan tied to the top. 

Lachlan’s voice faltered a little. “But who are your ... companions?” he asked, indicating the twittering silver figures 
who were now beginning to stray hesitantly towards us. 

“Exchange students from the Hokkaido Junior Military Academy,” said the man from Ballingry, despondently. “I’m up 
here in a whiteout with twenty Japanese eight-year-olds, and my compass has gone on the blink. We’ve been walking 
round and round the cairn looking for our own footprints so that we can back-track, but the snow’s too hard. You can’t 
see a bloody thing in this light.” 

I glanced towards the flying saucer. It was clearly a rather fine summit cairn, fashioned in two levels. Walking towards 
us were several children wearing, identical hooded thermal suits, pale grey ski-masks and Vuarnet sunglasses. 

“Oh bugger it,” sighed Lachlan, kicking bleakly at the snow. 

Behind us, the first peal of thunder rolled along the ridge. 

“Oh bugger, bugger, bugger.” 

One of the tiny silver figures approached him, bowed from the waist, and then lisped in carefully-prepared English: 
“Good afternoon, sir. Greetings from Hokkaido Military Academy.” 

I don’t believe that Lachlan actually intended to strike the child, although at the ensuing court case I was obliged to 
testify that he raised the back of his hand in a threatening manner. Perhaps he should have considered the martial skills 
likely to be taught at a Japanese military school. 

The child swung up a protective arm, pivoted on one heel, emitted a high-pitched cry, and then kicked out in the 
manner popularised by M. Jean-Claude van Damme. A plastic-shod, steel-cramponed foot struck solidly home, and 
Lachlan folded, wheezing, into the snow. 

The sensation was, perhaps, a little reminiscent of an electric shock to the prostate gland. 


Year of the Blanco — Part 3 


Roderick Manson bags on, not with Great Dodd but with Ken Dodd 


June: My annual two-week Highland bagfest, an uninhibited orgy of hyperbagging, based 
at the now sadly defunct Druimorrin Caravan Site near Muir of Ord. It’s all very well 
bashing your pan in on a myriad miscellany of mountains from dawn to dusk, but at night 
one should rough it in comfort, regardless of the effect on street- or ridge-cred. 

Things again did not start well: low cloud in Torridon forced a retreat to Meall an Fheadain 
near Achiltibuie where the cloud was even lower. A long-heralded midnight-to-midnight 
walk came to an abrupt halt on Little Wyvis, where cut toes forced a plasterless return to 
an iced-up car. The rest of the day was abandoned to a loose approximation of golf, an 
activity at which my score traditionally matches my temperature (or would do if | had 
malaria). A round of the Morven hills south of Wick (including the superlative Maiden Pap) 
was somewhat delayed by not finding a petrol station open until Wick itself, umpteen 
miles north of the intended starting point. 

Strange but true: the seats of Wick Academy FC — visible from the main road — 
formerly languished in Ibrox Park before being rescued and transferred to a more socially 
acceptable location. 

Meantime, | had to rush a bit to reach Inverness in times for 3% hours of Ken Dodd. 
| can’t believe it: no Munrobagger jokes, no OS or SMC references, and yet the man 
is still funnier than Jimmy Macgregor. (Which isn’t saying very much — shocked and 
disillusioned Ed.) 

Then the weather got warmer for Suilven, a pity given that | was still dressed for unseasonably cool 
climates. Hill of Nigg turned out to be a glorified cattle field — big ugly aggressive beasties. (I'd hoped you'd 
finished writing about Ken Dodd — Ed.) As for Fuar Tholl (plus associated Munros), the only consolation for 
sod all views was not getting knocked down walking along the West Highland Line. 

A nine-top traverse to the north of Loch Mullardoch was rewarded with splendidly clear views. It would have 
been nice had they arrived before | got down to the loch shore for the return leg along a variation of the “When 
is a path not a path?” conundrum. Nothing daunted, | dived directly into a frenzy of numero-obsessive mini- 
Marilynbagging, a burst of impromptu enthusiasm ending abruptly at Torr Achilty where the hydro dam proved 
stubbornly impassable without ropes and a competent lawyer, whilst the path along the river from the north 
degenerated into a hyper-inactive tangle. It will doubtless come as a shock to TAC readers that said track does 
not usefully extend as far as our revered OS says it does. 


July: Started with a short jaunt up Blath Bhalg before my annual waddle round the Ponds. In accordance with 
tradition, after a rather fast if overheated traverse from Tarn Crag to the Kirkstone Pass, some weeks passed 
before Blanco deleted Harter Fell, following on from 1991’s Baystones. I'll forgive him if he can find it in him to 
promote Beinn an t-Seilich (near Cairndow). It’s becoming personal. 

| followed that with a series of miniatures (sort of a six-pack) south of Edinburgh, getting thoroughly soaked 
twice and formulating Manson’s Twelfth Law of Mountaineering: it’s sod all use to have a goretex if it’s in the 
car and you are on top of Black Mount when the rains come. 93 for 7. 


Book review: Who Owns Scotland 
by Andy Wightman 
(xviiit+238pp, ISBN 0 86241 585 3, £14.99, 
published April 1996 by Canongate, 
14 High St, Edinburgh) 
Reviewed by Calum Hind 


Who Owns Scotland is a book written by Andy 
Wightman. It lists much of the landholding in 
Scotland, and explains the basis (feudal, largely) of 
that landholding, and also goes into detail on many 
of the issues involved in the ways land is held in 
Scotland. It is a good-looking paperback, but its 
merits are a lot more than aesthetic. 

The lists themselves are interesting. Wightman 
has compiled lists of landholding for each of the old 
counties, and these form a large part of the book. He 
has managed to list most of the larger estates, and you 
find that this is a feat which is interesting in itself. The 
sections for each county contain not only lists but also 
diagrams and a few paragraphs or pages of comment. 
These are revealing in lots of ways. You can find out 
just how secretive and reluctant some landholders are 
to give out even the most basic information. You can 
find out that the Scottish Office seems to think that 
much of its landholding information is a big secret. There are all sorts of interesting snippets in these lists: an already 
very prosperous county receives the most EU farming subsidy; an industrialist bought land in 1980 for about half a 
million pounds and sold it six days later at ten times that; one of the world’s richest families is reported as getting 
hundreds of thousands of pounds from the likes of you for set-aside payments for their lands in Perthshire; and so on. 
You can also work out by looking through these lists a lot that has quite high shock value: one “highland” (at least as 
far as football goes) county has no landholders with a “Mac” name; the area with the highest proportion of “sporting” 
estate is the most depopulated; above all there seems to be absolutely no serious political concern with land except to 
make sure it stays pretty well deregulated and in the hands of the few, and they get to do absolutely what they like with 
it, including neglect or misuse. 

You might have the advantage of having read the reviews of Wightman’s book. One reviewer found all this crass 
listing of who owns what rather voyeuristic, admitting to a guilty thrill at reading through it all. This is rather like those 
Victorians who twirled their moustachios in excitement at the sight of a well-turned ankle or had to put little lacy 
covers round piano legs lest they be provoked into an unbearable state of excitement — it only testifies to an 
unbelievable level of repression in matters economic if not erotic, and to the psychological ill-health of the Scottish 
body politic. When it comes to landholding the Scottish population is to be neither seen nor heard, however, putting 
its chances of healthy development way behind those of the averagely-damaged nineteenth century infant. Wightman 
is an Oliver McTwist asking for an extra helping of information, and managing to extract it from our Bumbling non- 
system on behalf of us all. 

Wightman’s book is mostly essayistic rather than encyclopaedic, however. There are chapters dealing with such 
subjects as feudalism itself, and also with crofting, forestry, sporting estates, conservation landholders etc. These 
chapters are useful summaries of their subjects and are often very even-handed, making sure that you do not confuse 
landholders the people with landholding, the subject for rational discussion. Wightman tries to debunk myths and 
even has a chapter devoted to just that, so that in some ways the book seems to be quite understated much of the time, 
though this is a strength. It compares very well to the familiar Scottish sentimentality, in crap dirges about wee bit hill 
and glen, and on tea towels with dire wayside pulpitry doggereled onto them. 

Wightman himself never makes such snide comment, however, tending always to give facts, positive proposal or 
clear argument. He has some superb material that more than screams for itself, such as the insert he highlights about the 
dodgy dealings surrounding the Mar Lodge estate, and numerous tables detailing wealthiest landowners, and so on. 
There are a couple of almost hilarious paragraphs listing marriage and blood relationships amongst landowners, in a 
breathless shin-bone-connected-to-the-thigh-bone way. The Appellation Highlands, indeed. 

Usually logically discursive in tone, the book definitely avoids annoying academic fence-sitting objectivity. 
There are suggestions for land reform; there is detailing of “Opportunities for Change.” Especially fascinating are 
comparisons with other countries. Perhaps these are the most cogent of all in showing up the MacGonagallesquely 
ridiculous land tenure system we have. The book itself answers some of the reservations it provokes. Expecting a sane 


or useful system of land ownership is supposedly asking too much in this age of rampant deregulatory capitalism, so 
that Wightman is accused of being a romantic nationalist. This is plainly an absurd notion since the whole tone of the 
book is rationalistic, not nationalistic, and Wightman wants the whole subject to be bathed in light and not heat, and 
is quite willing to have light directed from other countries. He is not afraid to make his own suggestions about what is 
most urgently needed in land reform and he does have an affinity with the idea of a Scottish parliament, though he 
makes it clear that what is most needed of all is debate, not the secrecy and reluctance that have always scotchmisted 
our stern and wild acreages. 

There is much detail in the book — it is not all grand nebulous debate — so there are bound to be quibbles about 
some of it, the discussion on access to land being the one which perhaps most concerns the hill stravaigers who read 
this mighty organ. To this general reader nitpicking would be hard to do, partly because of a strong feeling that it 
would confirm that Byron was right when he called the country he regarded as his own a land of “meanness, sophistry 
and mist” and that everyone else was right when they called the Scots a bunch of quarrelsome bastards. No clan 
warfare, internecine strife and fiery crosses from this reader, just fiery ticks of approval. The main drawback is the effect 
much of the detail has on the reader who is fairly new to this whole subject — overquoting and verbal plagiarising 
takes over. “The basis of our landholding is not actually all feudal, as there are both alloidal and udal holdings...” you 
might find yourself saying, or “The last official survey of landholding was Lord Derby’s UK-wide survey in ....” or “In 
Norway there are 55,000 members of the Forest Owners’ Federation...” or — then you find that the local peasantry are 
looking rebellious and dangerous! 

Wightman himself is scrupulous in attribution to the likes of John McEwen whose work (of the same name) wrote up 
pioneering research by Roger Millman in the seventies, and in reference to the works of others such as James Hunter. 
Hunter is also mentioned, incidentally, by the good Paul Hesp who elsewhere in this bogtrotters’ blatt (pp14-15) 
explains very clearly the reason why land use is of paramount importance to all who voyage on vibram. 

You would not need to be a very scrupulous citizen to take an interest in this book. The fact that it exists at all is to 
be applauded, and much of its content makes reading it a trip up a mountain of revelation that you always felt existed 
but never quite managed to see. Who Owns Scotland is a bit of a stroll up Ben Damascus. The more who get to make 
that stroll the better. 


Rhum, Sodhail and Lamlash: 
3000 Plus —The Munros 

A map compiled / published by Gordon 

Henderson, ISBN 0 9527381 0 4, £7.95, 

March 1996. Reviewed by Alan Blanco 


First impressions count for a lot, with maps and books as with 
people. Slide map out of folder. Feels quite hefty. Ooh, pretty 
blue colour. Open first fold of map, read first bit of text. It says, 
“First coulour edition published 1982”. Hey, a joke. I’m 
impressed. But hang on, this isn’t TAC, this guy is probably 
serious. Coulours are things you find in the Alps aren't they? 
—we only have gullies. And shouldn't it be couloir not coulour? 
So it’s a blunder, right up there at the top, in big letters. And so 
before I’ve even opened the second fold, it’s lost some 
credibility. If he can’t even get that right, then ... 

But let’s try to be fair. It looks good | reckon, compared to the 
faded-looking old edition which sways on the wall behind my 
shoulder as | type this. Details are neat and precise, the coulours are okay, roads and towns are marked. Even 
the dark-brown shading of the hills is not bad. Aesthetically it seems fine to me. But there’s a but coming, and 
it’s going to be a very big one. | start to read a few names from the map. Beinn Alldhobhar. What? Never heard 
of it. Could it be the name of a bothy? — these are controversially shown as big green houses. Hang on, it 
couldn't be...? Another name leaps out at me. Beinn Nibheis. That rings a vague bell somewhere. What? Ben 
Mhurlaig and Stuc a’Chroin? Cruach Ard-roinn? Pull the other one. Beinn Sheasgarnich? Then | see the daftest 
one of all — Beinn Laomuinn, on the bonny banks of Loch Laomuinn. Is this guy taking the piss? Sadly not. 
| fear that someone has been taking Gaelic lessons and is keen to share their studies. My own Gaelic is 
minimal, so | can’t comment on the legitimacy of the inventions. However, some things are very clear: 

1 It’s not even internally consistent: we get Cairn Toul on the map but Carn an t-sabhail (sic) on the key. 

2 There are so many mistakes in the rest that | have no confidence in the Gaelic translations. 

3 It’s half-hearted. Why Ben More Assynt, Ben Mhor on Mull, yet Beinn Mhor and Stob Binnein? Why not go 
the whole pig and have Glaschu, Dunedin and the rest? 

4 It’s a bloody daft thing to do in the first place. 
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The target audience are surely not Gaelic scholars but Munro baggers who are largely Gaelic-illiterate. 
Efforts such as this will surely be counter-productive. For once | begin to empathise with the poor Welsh 
punters who woke up one day to discover they lived in Abertawe, not Swansea as they'd previously thought. 
Now political correctness has reached new heights, and created a fharcical mhunstrositaidh. 

Perhaps | should make my own position clear. | actually make the effort with Scottish hill names. | much 
prefer Sgor an Lochain Uaine to the out-of-place and English-sounding Angel's Peak. Given time | could 
probably name almost all the Munros, maybe even spell them, whereas 95% of the baggers | know haven't a 
clue: they might have done the South Cluanie Ridge, but ask them the names of the hills and they'll look daft 
at you. “Er... Craig something?” I'll even have a go at pronouncing BCCB and the like. But Beinn Nibheis? 
Beinn Laomuinn? Surely Scots are secure enough about keeping their own identity without stupidly imposing 
it where it doesn’t belong. 

So | open out the whole map and search for an explanation. There is none, but there is more stupidness. 
Incredibly, the heights are given only in feet. Yes, it’s only about 25 years since the Ordnance Survey started 
producing metric maps. How many people outside the SMC still use the old one-inch series? Predictably, 
many of the heights are wrong. Old favourites like Sgiath Chuil and Spidean Coire nan Clach are wrong by the 
usual 14 and 21 metres. The proliferation of silly names is ridiculous. My antipathy is now running wild and I’m 
eager to find more stuff to criticise. It’s not difficult. | realise that deleted tops are shown on the map, yet they 
are indistinguishable from other tops unless you happen to have Superperson vision or an X-ray spectrometer 
or something. They seem to be called “Declassified Munros” which is just wrong. Most have never been 
Munros; they're deleted tops. They are shown in some arbitrary order which allocates the Monadh Liath to the 
“South West Area”. They are apparently “included for the Munro enthousiast” (sic). The key to symbols talks 
about “Munro Mountains” — a strange phrase. Then there is “Area Reference” B52 stuff like you get in 
A-Zs. | wonder what’s wrong with using a system based on grid references. 

There is some helpful advice on using bothies: “N.B. The existence and condition of bothies change continu- 
ally. Please check carefully before setting out.” So how do we do that then? Phone up Bothy Central help desk 
for the latest status report? 

All right, so I’m a nit-picking perfectionist, a member of the Premier League of cartographic pedants. After 
all, the map looks nice and could possibly be some use to someone. But it is only a single sheet of paper. Is 
it too much to expect the author or publisher to check the thing before printing thousands of expensive full- 
colour copies? It’s clearly a competitive market, as this is the third of these things I’ve seen recently. All three 
get their heights wrong (can’t blame them, they believed the SMC), but this one is by far the most irritating and 
error-strewn, and at £7.95 by far the most expensive. Although 50p is promised to the Mountain Rescue 
Committee of Scotland, this good cause is being used to sell a poor product. Don’t fall for it. If you want a 
Munros-and-Tops map, buy the Bartholomew's one for £3.99 and stick a couple of pounds in the next 
mountain rescue tin you come across. If you want the Corbetts as well, buy the Harveys one for £5.99 and 
you'll still have enough left for a donation. If you really do want one with peculiar names, with deleted tops 
looking the same as current tops, with heights only in feet not metres, and with the Monadh Liath in the South 
West, then | reckon your name is Gordon Henderson. 

By the way Gordon, should you ever read this, I’d like to make clear that it’s nothing personal. | just think 
you've made a bit of an arse of your map, that’s all. It doesn’t mean | think you're a bhad person. 


PRODUCT RECALL NOTICE 


Outdoor Leisure Sheet 38: Ben Nevis and Glencoe 


The Ordnance Survey wishes to warn customers that owing to a manufacturing defect 
it may be unsafe to use this map for bagging purposes, as it is not possible to 
successfully locate the summits of Ben Lui, Beinn Achaladair or Meall nan Gabhar 
by using this map. Purchasers are requested to return the map to their nearest 
stockist in exchange for a more precise and useful product which correctly indicates 
these summits (eg a set of TACit Tables.) 


Outdoor Leisure Maps 


Double sided — Double inconvenience — Double speed disintegration 


The Food on the Hill — Pete Stanton 


t's always said to be important to take something to eat when hillwalking, but some people can go a bit too far. 
Among the group | walk/climb/cave/cycle/canoe/camp/get riotously drunk with, there is one of us, David, who is a 
research physicist when not doing anything else. Over the years, he has acquired a reputation for carrying enough 
food to feed the five thousand. This all started around the time a few years ago when the newspapers were full of a 
group of walkers on Mount Elbrus who spent three days getting down the hill with three Mars Bars between the four 
of them. The weekend before, David had been on a day hike in the barely charted wastelands of Snowdonia carrying 
around a dozen Mars Bars, plus assorted other biscuits, sandwiches and fruit, in enough quantity to keep him going 
for a week. All without ever being more than about four miles from habitation. We don’t mind: if we've forgotten to bring 
anything, we can always borrow some (although | don’t think he’d want it back after we'd eaten it), and it’s not as if 
carrying it all even slows him down to the pace of the rest of us. 

Had David been on Elbrus that time, the conversation would have gone roughly: 

— Right, we're lost and won't reach civilisation for three days. What have we got to eat? 

— |’ve got a Mars Bar. 

— I’ve got two. 

— I've got nothing. 

— I've got half of Marks & Spencer's Food Hall. What would you like? 

His slightly whimsical turn of mind, combined with the ribbing he would get from the rest of us about it, did mean that 
sometimes he brought something just to see the look on our faces. The whole eight-inch Dundee cake was an early 
success; it was justified on the grounds that he hadn't had time on the Friday to cut it up properly, and anyway it was 
trivial to bring the whole cake and a nice big knife in his rucksack. 

From then on, it became a game — what would it be this week? Just taking lots of something, or even lots of 
everything, became too obvious. It had to be some food that it would clearly be impossible for him to have with him. 
So that meant either something hot or something cold. He could cheat with hot food by just taking his camping stove 
and heating it up when we stopped for lunch. So it had to be something cold, preferably in the middle of summer. 

And what better to eat at a lunchtime stop on a hot summer's day than a Viennetta? Needless to say, he also 
remembered to bring bowls and spoons, although points were lost for forgetting to pack any napkins. 

It’s actually very easy to get a Viennetta up a hill without it melting. All you have to do is make a “cool box” out of 
three plastic boxes with cut-up pieces of Karrimat for added insulation. Ordinary ice packs, as available in the shops, 
are not really suitable as they melt around 0°C, so the Viennetta will be melting as well. What is needed is something 
that melts at well below 0°C, so that the food will stay solid longer due to the latent heat of melting. Easy. Just make 
up your own ice packs from a saturated salt solution, which melts at about -15°C, and pour it into 250ml plastic 
lemonade bottles. 

The only problem with this is that your average freezer, especially if it’s one of those little ones that’s just a freezer 
compartment of a fridge, can’t get cold enough to freeze the packs. That’s where the fact that David works in a 
research lab comes in handy. Dipping the packs in liquid nitrogen (at about -196°C) soon has them solid. However, it 
will do the same to your fingers given half a chance. In fact most organic material turns brittle if dipped into it. But fur- 
lined goretex mitts are fine. This is probably the first and only time that they’ve not been too ridiculously warm for use 
in Britain. 

Now all it takes is to load the Viennetta and the ice packs into the Karrimat-insulated boxes, wrap it in a spare 
fleece, tuck it in the bottom of the rucksack and head off to camp that night in Beddgelert. 

The next day dawned hot and sunny (there’s a first for North Wales) and we all headed off to the car park where we 
were to start our walk from. As rucksacks were being decanted from cars, the following comment was heard: 

— Dave, your pack’s wet. Something in it’s leaking. 

— No, don’t worry, | know what it is. 

What was happening was that even through three layers of Karrimat and a fleece, the outside of the rucksack was 
so cold that condensation was forming on it. This was nearly 24 hours after the ice packs had been dipped. 

In fact, it worked too well. The ice cream came out of the box 
far colder than it went in. We had to wait for it to warm up before 
we could cut it. 

He’s had a big problem finding a way of topping this ever since. 
One plan he does have is to make an “inverted baked Alaska”. 
This is cold ice cream with a centre of hot jam. It’s easy to make, 
provided you have a microwave oven. So all he needs now is to 
design and build an easily portable microwave generator. We 
expect it to happen sometime. Another idea is the full three course 
meal on a summit, somewhere stupidly popular like Ben Nevis 
or Helvellyn would be ideal. He does admit to having one 
insurmountable problem with this: how do you get a Chippendale 
table and six chairs up there in the first place? 

In spite of these, he’s on the lookout for other recipes to try. 
Any suggestions via TAC please. 
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The further 
adventures of Budgie 


— Ronald Turnbull — 


a 
“Thou mad’st him strong to stand, 
though free to fall.” = 


Nevis in the dark last March, we saw two lights above «Y 

the Steall Falls. “Can’t get down there,” we said to each pati asa 
other; and sure enough, the lights started to flash an SOS. | trotted down to the Srnbste: paauncen a ride to 
the phone box, and called the Rescue. It turned out that eighteen people had been behind the two torches; 
one had fallen a few feet and got a bit scratched; the helicopter came for them in the early hours. 

Two torches among eighteen? Dear me. And obviously they hadn’t studied their escape routes in advance. 
Very stupid, shouldn’t be allowed onto the hill, should be made to pay for the helicopter, lucky for them there 
were a couple of real hillwalkers passing by. 

Well, let’s start by looking at those two experienced hillwalkers down below. Ice-axes, crampons, torches — 
but what’s that on their feet? Running shoes? And what are they doing in Glen Nevis in the dark anyway? 
Thirteen Munros?) Hmmm... 

Flashback to Striding Edge, late Feb. Lots of snow, trampled down to a sort of artificial névé. Proper hillwalker, 
crampons, ice-axe, just finished a tricky little descent on front points, meets two idiots with no pointy metal 
bits whatever. “Best go back,” he tells them. “Front-pointing, you know: can’t be done without crampons. Fall 
off, as like or not.” 

| was one of those idiots. The other was someone | met on the way up. We didn’t go back. It wasn’t as good 
as the thirteen Lochaber Munros: it wasn’t as silly, either. But it was good. Believe me, it was chop off the top 
of the head, spoon out the brains and fling them to the winds stuff. But the sensible young man did spoil it a bit, 
until we decided he was probably just a bit scared after the front-pointing. 

Now let's flash back ninety years and suppose I’d seen those lights in Glen Nevis in 1906. Candles, they’d 
have been, in some wonky lantern that kept going out and, when you tried to relight it, burnt your fingers. Back 
in 1906, | wouldn’t have finished my reasonably challenging day by running for the Rescue. In 1906, I’d have 
turned myself round, gone back up Garbhanach for about |000ft, across the steep rocky stuff, down the 
stream for about 900ft, and spent the rest of the night leading the eighteen back up the stream, across the 
rocky bit, and down Garbhanach. That would have given me a really interesting night out, given the eighteen an 
appropriate amount of suffering in consequence to their bad mapreading, and cost the taxpayer nothing. 

Sideways, next; for this is to be a story told entirely in pictures. This is from Touch the Void by a bloke called 
Simpson. (Your Ed says it’s Touching the Void — TAC24, p!5 — but if Wordsworth can persuade us all that 
Saddleback is really called Blencathra, Touching the Void is really called Touch the Void.) There he was, sitting in his 
bag on a ledge near the top of the Walker Spur when the ledge fell off. He spent the rest of the night dangling 
by his armpits off two dodgy pitons. Since his boots were now |000m below his feet, there was nothing to do 
when morning came but yell for the helicopter. 

Simpson’s mate gave up mountaineering for ever. Simpson kept at it. Simpson went to Patagonia, and on the 
walk in he wrote in his diary: “What freedom, what joy, to be walking into country with no damned rescue 
helicopters.” And when he eventually broke both his legs, was able to enjoy the most interesting and self- 
reliant rescue ever. 

Now, a big man with a beard. It’s Mr Unna. “Nothing shall be done to make the mountains easier or safer to 
climb on.” 

Next, a peaceful moment on Loch Trool. A wee boat putters gently across the still waters of evening. But 
who is this lying in the sternsheets? Alas, he has broken his ankle on the Southern Upland Way. Fear not, for 
on the further shore his helicopter awaits. But now the final sad scene. Here come the people with the pick- 
axes. The only slightly interesting bit on the whole Way is to be diverted along the shoreline and made flat. 
Many of those who walk the Way are retired persons (and therefore “frail”). The rescue has been “awkward” 
and, who knows, some day a walker may sue. 

The quote from the top is from Milton. Doctrine of Free Will, St Augustine, all that stuff. Read it up. After 
all, you might go somewhere there are no helicopters and get dead and need a bit of theology. Next issue of 
TAC: Dante’s Inferno, the Guide for Cavers and Backpackers. 
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= Well, they detect the planet’s 
magnetic field, then, by a soon 
to be discovered superstring 


Take me to your mightiest Vv 
summits. 1 am keen to doa bit O 


Did yousey they detech the earth's 
MAGNETIC FIELD ? What Wovld happen, 


impressive indeed! We have a 
[L the local rocks Wee heavily FER Te? 


similar ridge on Zingaphod Vil. 


Just because I come froma 
parallel universe doesn’t mean 
the laws of physcixx are any 
different ... 


Why does Murdo torture himself 
this way? Me even started to try 
to bag all the Munros in the 
future, even though they are 
eroded by the aeons down to 
hillock size! The future dudes 
told him he was about to create 
a space-time vortex. 


Unfortu naiely the cuttent fashion 
statement ob not 1a, a ME trainers 
has persicted to the foto e, where 
Murdo has a fo "blend ira! 
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... however the laws of common 
sense are the same, so I took 
the precaution of roping Murdo 
to myself with an electric belay! 


Can't hang around! 
if i don’t leave soon it will 
create a space-time vortex! 


« AQuian, Todom Lye leatned my lesor- 
Lue courred danger needlessty in The 
pyfsuit BAGGING THE MUNRS. From now on, 
Iw gerd culate o PURER ENJOYMENT 
of the hills, the wildhte and the 
Companionship and forget my BATTERED 
oud 1 and ¢ mare Time 
SENMNG LETTERS 10 BADGERS. 
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in our universe, Murdo - what 
was going on in the minds of 
HANSEXXN & MILLEXXR 
in Year Octahet??!! 


Mucdoxx ! You're about to leave and we 
never discussed the BIG QUESTIONS that 
youl unwere ond ours !!! 


Well, actually, I think they were 
getting a bit bored with Murdo. 


Stob Press 


A tale from the Internet for starters. Your Ed occasionally checks in on various newsgroups which interest him: 
bit. listserv.chess, misc.fan.lesley.riddoch, and alt.rec.sheep on bad days when things just get a bit too much. He'll also 
take a look at uk.rec.walking, even though it’s obsessed with nuances of cagoule-zipping and how best to get by 
footpath from Chipping Throttlehampton to Lesser Frampton-cum-Wedbury. Back in June, a Salford University bloke 
named Paul Bennett mailed the group enquiring as to tactics re attempting the so-called “Three Peaks Challenge” — ie 
bagging Snowdon, Scafell Pike and Beinn Nibheis in as short a time as possible. Advice was generously offered from 
various quarters. All fine and dandy: that’s precisely what newsgroups are for, and if anyone wants to race around Britain 
in such a manner then that’s up to them. 

Then at the start of July came a jaunty-but-somewhat-chastened report of “success” on the attempt, which revealed 
a previously unreleased and rather startling detail. The bid had opened with Snowdon, starting at 11.30am on Sat 29th 
June and getting back to the road at 4.10pm. No reported problems. Then Scafell Pike was started at 10pm. The story 
from here on is best told by downloading a few quotes: 
| assumed this route from Seathwaite would be easier, wrong! It was bloody hard, particularly the terrain. Rocks rocks 
and more rocks ... Particularly when doing it at night! ... | heard about / saw numerous accidents involving broken and 
fractured bones [sic] and the mountain rescue helicopters were busy all night. Many people just gave up and lay in their 
survival bags and went down in daylight ... Anyway 7 hours 40 minutes later at 5.40am | made it down again. 

This sounds bad enough, but the punchline awaits. That word “numerous” hints at the shock to come. 
Ben Nevis: Started at 3pm and did not have too much trouble with it. The never ending zig-zags became a bit tiresome 
but this was relieved after 5pm when a huge cheer went down the mountain side. England had beaten Spain on penalties! 
[Ahem] There was snow on the top but no cornices! The view was clouded over and seven and a half hours after starting 
| was down at the bottom. The final bit spoiled it for me really. We were told we would be taken to a place in Fort William 
where we could have a pint/shower/meal. The place resembled a scene from the Somme with bodies strewn everywhere. 
It was so crowded you couldn't move. This wasn’t what annoyed me. There were 3000 people on the event 

Hold on. What was that? Wind it back, must have picked it up wrong... 
There were 3000 people on the event 


No, he really did say “3000” . er te 
and | can’t think of anywhere better to house them. cor” = 
What pissed everyone off was the catering. There was EE “cr x 


one person to serve 3000 people food! 

Now, this all seems to have been in aid of raising 
money for cystic fibrosis, and clearly no-one would want 
to knock the good cause. But that’s about as far as 
charitable thinking can surely go here. The event sounds 
so ill-advised and badly-organised as to be almost 
beyond belief. Goodness knows exactly what happened 
on Scafell Pike (a serious enough hill for the inexperienced even in daylight), but the reference to “numerous accidents” 
sends a shudder through this writer. Fortunately, after crosschecking with The Keswick Reminder, it appears only one 
person was stretchered out, having become lost following a knee problem. Keswick MRT chairman Mick Guy says he 
knew in advance something was happening, but “hadn't been made aware of the scale of the event”. Keswick police 
weren't even notified — despite the 80 coaches shuttling noisily up and down Borrowdale all night. 

Bennett went on to add: Many people had done the event because they were associated with the disease [but] they 
weren't particularly interested in walking. Quite what might have happened on Nevis had the weather closed in is too 
scary to contemplate, and it would be interesting to know if the Lochaber MRT was notified in advance — and whether, 
if so, their discouragements and cautions were at all heeded. Add to all this the simple intrusiveness of the vast 
numbers, and the naivety of the participants seemingly being more exercised by lack of food in the Fort than by the 
peripatetic jeopardy they'd just been party to. And, at risk of sounding like Points of View, why oh why oh why was the 
attempt not called off after the Ponds débdacle rather than redoubling the risk on a far higher hill in Lochaber? Nick 
Leeson eat your heart out. 

There will have been much communal buck-passing amongst the organisers — the mysterious UK Outdoor Pursuits 
— and it’s unfair to lay blame at Paul Bennett’s door (although TAC has a long and noble history of being down on folk with 
this surname). But he did avoid mentioning the scale of the project when petitioning the newsgroup for advice: it looked 
much like him and a few mates having a weekend lark. Hence it’s no surprise there has been something of a backlash: 
newsgroups are trusting and democratic places, and don’t take kindly to being strung along, especially when actual risk 
ensues. Anyone with first-hand knowledge of UK Outdoor Pursuits, or strong feelings on this generally, please write in. 
Perhaps the story should have been reported in alt.rec.sheep after all. 


“The horror, the horror ...” 


With several new TACit Tables looming (see opposite), there’s been discussion of a couple of summits in The Murdos. 
Both Munros and Murdos list Lord Berkeley's Seat on An Teallach as 1047m at gridref NH064834, with the Murdos giving 
ita drop of 39m. This makes it a Murdo and a Munro Top. Also listed as a Munro Top (but not as a Murdo) is neighbouring 
Corrag Buidhe, which the SMC gives as 1020m at NH065833. Yet to anyone who has scrambled along the ridge — or, 
indeed, viewed it laterally from somewhere such as Sgurr Mor Fannaich — this will seem absurd. Corrag Buidhe is 
considerably higher than LBS, no matter what their numbers are. 
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For whatever reason, the SMC lists got the hills and heights confused. When Alan Blanco came to compile his Murdos 
data, he searched for the most detailed information available and found that the OS have been far from precise in this 
area. Their 1:10000 sheet, instead of being definitive, merely showed a 1047m spot height at the 064834 gridref, with 
other un-spot-heighted tops to the east and west of it. And, crucially, the entire section of ridge was devoid of names. 
Hence Alan (who had felt something was “wrong” without putting his finger on it) followed existing SMC data in the 
absence of any clear OS improvement, as was policy throughout his Tables. 

Now the situation appears clearer. The strong likelihood is that the 1047m spot height and gridref refer not to LBS, but 
to Corrag Buidhe itself. This would make Corrag Buidhe, not LBS, the Murdo — and hence the name should be changed 
in Blanco’s list but with no other changes. The same applies to the SMC Munros listing, although here, with no definite 
drop criteria, LBS remains a Top for the time being at least, although with unclear height and location. 

The other query concerned Sgurr Thearlaich on Skye. This is also a Munro Top, but only a SubMurdo, the most 
accurate drop being assessed as c22m. Alan Macdonald of Glasgow-via-Harris (who climbed it in 1987, the centenary 
of Charles Pilkington’s first ascent) wrote lobbying for promotion to both Murdo and full Munro status, claiming new OS 
data adds (or subtracts) a further 7m to the drop. We haven't yet seen any hard evidence of this, so as far as the Murdos 
are concerned there is no change. But even were it true, then the SubMurdo status would remain, the drop still being 1m 
short, at 29m. We can’t speak for the SMC, but from the correspondence TAC/TACit has exchanged with their Tables 
Editor Derek Bearhop, it seems highly unlikely that Thearlaich is in the frame for Munro promotion. 

On this latter point, there are however likely to be significant changes/rationalisations in the upcoming SMC revision, 
although progress toward change is slow, with the original SMC plan of publishing late in 1996 looking likely to be 
delayed until 1997 at the earliest. But better a delay and a good set of changes than a job both rushed and botched. 


Little space for Democracy... this issue, but just a brief mention of the latest on the Cairngorm Funicular Hoo-ha. As 
predicted last time, SNH performed a volte-face en route to a fait accompli by suddenly deciding they were for the 
Cairngorm Chairlift Company's plans after all. But the triplespeak and muddled thinking involved in all this was well 
shown in a cutting from The Herald for 3/5/96, sent in by Craig Weldon. It quotes from a letter sent to Hamish Swan, 
chairman (!) of the Chairlift Company, by David Hayes, director of the Landmark Highland Heritage and Adventure Park 
at Carrbridge. Hayes, who is against the proposals, writes of the “major new exhibition” to be sited at the top railway 
station: “I understand that it is intended to install a hi-tech display on the arctic environment, explaining to people how 
fragile this ecosystem is and why they have to be restrained from walking outside the top station.” (TAC’s italics.) Yet 
rather than picking up on this glaring absurdity itself, Hayes instead dismisses the idea in terms of finance and “mass 
market appeal’. It does seem that monetary and commercial concerns are holding sway on both sides of the debate, 
over and above genuine conservation requirements and simple common sense. 


Finally, late news but good news from Kevin Clark, who reports that the Loch a’Bhraoin dam project (see TAC26, p6 and 
TAG27, p16) has been ditched. The Badachro situation is less clear. Kevin reports this as delayed, but the recent 
changes in local government may also mean that existing objections have lapsed and need to be resubmitted. More 
details and clarification on this next time. 


shopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshop 


© Four new 7A Cit Tables are in production, but due to busyness 
and Life Getting in the Way, only one is nearing readiness. This is: 
World Tops and Bottoms — High and low points of all countries 
and their dependencies. Which should be self-explanatory. 
Locations, heights, indigenous names etc are all there, ordered by 
Continent, whilst appendices give the Highest/Lowest High/Low 
Points, and the High/Low Points nearest/furthest from the centre of 
the earth. The Zab/e has been compiled by Grant Hutchison, and 
goes to press immediately after this TAC appears, being, available 
mid/late August. 28pp, price £2, or £2.40 including p&p. 

O Three more 74 Cit Tables will appear in the autumn, hopefully around the time of TAC29 (mid Oct). These will be a linked 
series, each detailing Marilyns (hills with 150m drop) and Hewitts (Hills of England, Wales and Ireland over Two Thousand feet). 
The pioneering Irish booklet — based on the latest series of Irish OS maps and listing 455 Marilyns and 211 Irish Hewitts — is by 
ED Clements. The Welsh and English booklets will be by Alan Blanco. Precise details and costs next time. 

© The first two ZA Cit Tables, The Grahams and the New Donalds and The Murdos, still available at £1.95 each inc p&p (or £3.70 
inc p&p the pair). PC or Mac disks of these two booklets only are also available. Providing data in hypertext, Excel and plain text 
formats, these cost £4 a time inc p&p. 10% of all booklet and disk sales will be donated to the John Muir Trust. 

© Walking the Watershed by Dave Hewitt, 240pp, £7.99 (£9 inc p&p), and Munro’s Fables by Grant Hutchison and Chris Tyler, 
104pp, £5.99 (£6.50 inc p&p). £13.50 inc p&p the pair. Better than any books full of numbers. 

O Chris Tyler’s latest Skye Bridge T-shirt (TAC25 front cover.) Sizes XL, L and M, £11.50 each or £14.50 as part of a sub/shirt 
package. 

© TAC subscription (six issues), £6; sub+shirt=£14.50, WtW+shirt+sub = £22.50; MF +shirt+sub =£20.50; WtW+MF +shirt+sub 
= £28. [fjust ordering subs or shirts, please write cheque to The Angry Corrie. If books/booklets are involved, make it TACit 
Press. Everything from House 48, 170 Sandiefield Road, Glasgow G5 ODL. 
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DO WALKERS NEED FARMERS? 


— Paul Hesp — See sil uh } GEE ORF 
I once asked this question in an essay on ‘si ae Me! LAA NDE ! 


“depopulated areas in rural Europe” for the Dutch 
hillwalkers’ magazine Op Lemen Voeten. My answer 
was yes; my basic argument: a sane approach to 


agriculture means a more diversified landscape plus A GB 

more people on the land, and therefore better ESC 

infrastructure — public transport, places to eat and SSSA (Ty 
. : P f aegielevey sine 

sleep. Hillwalkers benefit from taking aninterestin RKO 

rural development. 


Over the years, my basic impression of the Scottish/British hillwalking press has been that most walkers take little interest in the 
Highlands as “a living being”, to quote the American landscape photographer Craig Thiessen. Nice and empty, those hills: you can 
concentrate fully on the top bits. Ovis anthropophagis and Myrtle are the only animals that regularly make it to the pages of 
TAC. The Highlands, it seems, are no more than a theatre for Operation Wet Desert Storm, a playground for open-air number 
crunchers called Munrobaggers' (I’m not saying this because I lost the Xmas quiz). Vandalised bothies and frequent accidents are 
logical consequences of this attitude. From a distance, walker and laird look rather similar: bagging types who both claim the 
Highlands as their sporting estate. 

Maybe I’m wrong. The macho attitude may hide a love for nature that dare not speak its name. TAC does write about crofting. 
And the bagger’s bothy reading may already include James Hunter’s On the other side of sorrow: nature and people in the 
Scottish Highlands or the beautiful little brochure Norway and Scotland: a study in land use published by Reforesting Scotland. 

Hunter makes the amazing suggestion that poetry can provide the basic ideas for a revival of the rural communities in the 
Highlands, consciously or unconsciously echoing Reginald Blyth’s concept of “poetry as insight into reality”. He draws a parallel 
between what colonialism did to the culture and mentality of Third World people and what happened in the Highlands during the 
18th and 19th centuries. In both cases, turning to the roots of their own history and civilisation helps people to find “dignity, glory 
and solemnity” (another surprise: somebody who quotes Franz Fanon anno 1995). 

In the late 20th century, thinking about civilisation means thinking about the relation between nature and people. Hunter argues 
that the roots of green consciousness can be found in Gaelic nature poetry. The poems he quotes go back to what we usually call 
the Dark Ages. Their quality makes you wonder whether that term is not another example of a dominant culture belittling a culture 
it doesn’t (want to) understand. It is marvellous stuff. But of course you are all familiar with it, so 1 won’t bore you with quotations. 

Fortunately, this type of poetry is also found elsewhere. The mood of East Asian poetry, for example, is often very similar; many 
great Chinese poems about nature are in fact contemporary with the oldest works quoted by Hunter. But there is a more important 
similarity: the poets themselves aren’t much in evidence. “No poet anywhere to be seen” is Blyth’s comment on a poem by the 17th 
century Japanese poet Basho. This is echoed in Hunter’s book: the Gaelic poet Alasdair MacMhaighstir Alasdair described nature 
“with so much absorption that his own personality is dropped entirely out of view’. 

So what? Well, if the citizens of this planet, hillwalkers included, are going to make it through the next couple of centuries, 
something more self-effacing will have to replace the culture which puts the individual first. People who see Himalayan peaks as 
just so many scalps have turned glaciers — sources of other people’s drinking water — into rubbish dumps. Their little brothers 
and sisters, the Munrobaggers, more often than not treat bothies as dustbins. And those who believe, with a former British prime 
minister, that “there is no such thing as society” are of course never going to build communities, in the Highlands or elsewhere. So 
we re not just talking about ancient Chinese and Gaelic poets. 


By now, some readers will feel uncomfortable: this smells of hermits in hair shirts! But actually, your blood brothers and sisters just 
across the North Sea are very comfortable with a (political) culture which still retains a couple of pre-me values. Comparing, 
agriculture and forestry in Scotland and the area around Bergen, Norway and Scotland... shows how sensible the Norwegians are. 

Feudalism never had much of an impact in Norway; it is a country of small, independent farmers. Access to the countryside 
(there are some exceptions for cultivated land) is ensured at all times by a wonderful Nordic institution: “everyman’s right”. A farm 
may only be sold outside the family to a buyer who is or will become an active member of the local community, preferably a farmer. 
A very large proportion of Norway is under forest, as diversified as the latitude allows, and much of it is locally controlled. It grows 
up to Munro level — a great boon to walkers in a climate that is even worse than Scotland’s. Forestry is integrated with agriculture. 
Organic farming is not given priority, to my knowledge, but the government’s incentive system does discourage overproduction. 
Cultivated land looks ... cultivated. The desperate economic situation of many British farmers (suicide, I read, has become a major 
cause of death among them) is visible in the neglected look of their farms. 

There is in Norway a strong political consensus to support rural activities which, given the climate and the topography, wouldn’t 
stand a chance in the present world market. This again is the result of a fairly strong consciousness of rural roots (most people still 
count a farmer or fisherman among their grandparents) which is also reflected in hillwalking culture. Fjell og Vidde, the journal of 
the Norwegian Mountain Touring Association, regularly publishes articles on the mountain economy, “Depopulated mountains 
would be poorer mountains” was the motto of a recent hillfarming special. Fortunately, the decline of hillfarming seems to have 
stopped. Most farmers now have a second income from non-farm activities, catering for hillwalkers being one of the most 
important. 

I remember my first visit toa Norwegian hut, Svukuriset — part ofa hill farm and miles from an asphalt road — where I arrived 
after a long trek through the wilderness along the Swedish-Norwegian border. I took off my boots, as I would at home, and stepped 
into the kitchen. An elderly lady was cooking, her portable radio played a Mozart string quartet. I was sat down at a table; there was 
a jar with wild flowers on it. After a cup of coffee I was given a bucket of hot water, for ablutions in the yard. In the evening I had 
a three-course meal which included locally-caught salmon. 44 


From hair shirts I’ve gone to the other extreme, and the average Presbyterian Munrobagger must be absolutely horrified: huts 
with old ladies, flowers, three-course meals and, worst of all, Mozart — a Papist in silk knickerbockers! Not to worry, just stick to 
what the Norwegians call unstaffed huts. Even there people take off their boots, though, and the huts are no dustbins; you may find 
a compost bin. Why? Because “the Norwegian countryside is made up of many stakeholders”, as Norway and Scotland... points 
out (writing before Tony Blair). And that includes hillwalkers. 


How much of this can be realised in Scotland? There are political, economic and cultural obstacles to reviving rural communities. 
First, there is an enormous political problem: “... a landownership system which has been identified ...with so many of the wholly 
negative developments of the last two centuries” (Hunter). The special relationship between the remnants of the feudal system and 
Britain’s political monoculture will make it very difficult for local communities to get control over local resources”. 

Assuming that this obstacle can be overcome, it still remains to be seen whether the new rural communities, with their limited 
natural resource base*, will be economically viable. Partly this will depend on the mix of activities, partly on a redefinition of 
economics. Economic viability, as understood at present, ignores environmental and social costs. These are “externalised” because 
they mess up the balance sheets. Internalising them would put an end toa lot of international trade, making locally-based activities 
viable again. 

Taken to its logical conclusion, this would mean a return to more or less self-contained communities. Some radical ecologists 
think in those terms. Apart from the fact that this sort of economic extremism isn’t going to work, there is the danger of returning 
to a tribalist, narrow-minded view of the world. Hunter quotes a sour poem by Catriona Montgomery in this context, and similar 
foreigner-go-home stuff has been written by RS Thomas in Wales (let me add that I like most of his work). You can’t help being a 
citizen of this world. If you switch from teak to Scottish oak, the logger in Malaysia will lose his job — so help him find a good 
alternative, too. 

Hunter, finally, sees a potential for conflicts with those who want to preserve the “wilderness” or, to be more exact, the wet desert 
which is a result of the Clearances. Yet crofting, as he points out, has actually enriched the Highland landscape. And a new rural 
economy which is in harmony with its resource base would also be the basis for a new vernacular. Working in harmony with the 
local environment means taking care, paying attention to detail; naturally, this will result in farms and villages whose beauty has 
nothing to do with open-air museums. 

That would not only make Dietrich Schmidt (Z4 C25) happy. I agree with him that much of the built environment in the UK is 
unbelievably shoddy. Can it be that two centuries in the “Paleotechnic Inferno” — Lewis Mumford’s term for Britain’s industrial 
cities — have atrophied the esthetic sense of most British citizens? The real problem, more likely, is the tendency of British 
business to “underinvest chronically”, to quote management consultants Charles Hampden-Turner and Fons Trompenaars. 
Europe’s number one “stockjobbing nation” (sorry, that’s Marx) prefers quick returns, to keep the annual shareholders’ meeting 
happy. Its counterpart is political short-termism. Creating a business and political culture based on long-term investment in people 
and nature may be more difficult in the UK than elsewhere in Europe. 

Supposing that it works — will repopulation mean reduced access? Quite the contrary, I think. The main reason for keeping 
walkers off the estates is that they frighten the deer, which angers the shotgun crowd. Crops are unlikely to wilt at the sight of a 
walker (although the smell of some ... John Merrill never washed his socks or shirts, I forget which). No Austrian farmer has yet 
objected to my using a track across his land. It’s a good opportunity for a chat, and the stranger may buy eggs or apples, a pint of 
home-made cider or a bottle of slivovitz. 

Farmers have little to fear from us if we show some respect for rural culture. Hunter quotes a poem by Norman MacCaig; 

“Who possesses this landscape? 
The man who bought it or 
I who am possessed by it?” 

That would make the serious walker a stakeholder. A stakeholder has both rights and responsibilities. Hillwalking is important for 
Scottish GDP, and it can help to keep the Highlands alive — other forms of tourism often turn countryside and coast into geriatric 
wards. If you love hillwalking you should realise that respect for the hills is not just a matter of personal safety, but of survival in 
the widest sense. And that you can learn a lot by stepping over your border. 


References: 
— James Hunter: On the other side of sorrow: nature and people in the Scottish Highlands, Mainstream, Edinburgh/London 1995. 
— Reforesting Scotland: Norway and Scotland: a study in land use, Reforesting Scotland, Edinburgh 1994. 


You might also read: 

— RH Blyth: Zen in English Literature and Oriental Classics, Tokyo 1942 (reprint). 

— Wang, Wei: Poems, Harmondsworth 1973. 

— Charles Hampden-Turner / Fons Trompenaars: 7he Seven Cultures of Capitalism, London 1994. 


1] was first confronted with the odd Weltanschauung of some baggers when | was asked to review John Merrill’s book about his 
race around the British coastline. Merrill literally went out of his way to avoid people; he always talks about mileage, pounds of 
chocolate consumed, etc. He was number one to complete the trip, so he may have gotten into the Guinness Book of Records. 

? The Scottish Office is apparently planning to turn over its land to the crofting communities, from which 1,400 crofters would 
benefit. That doesn’t sound like an awful lot. But it would certainly have political value. 

3 Soil degradation following deforestation has no doubt ruined a large part of the Highlands. The Norwegian region described in 
Norway and Scotland... also suffered badly, but during the two centuries that the Highlands were destroyed, Hordaland was 
reforested. 
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Dear Ed, 


I was disturbed (Z4C27, p3) to hear 
you have been suffering from Ewing's 
Tumour. If this is true, I hope you are 
recovering, and solidly in remission. It 
was in the article by Perkin Warbeck 
entitled Wildlife Schmildlife, if it 
reflected the true thoughts of the 
author, he should perhaps move to 
Iceland and eat puffins, if it is such a 
clever thing to do. 

He seems to have a commercialised, 
voyeuristic attitude to the Scottish 
environment. Does he not realise the 
reason there is a narrow range of 
“interesting, wildlife” in Scotland is 
because most of the big stuff (bears 
like in Yosemite, wolves etc) has been 
killed off? The extinction of more 
species will continue if projects like 
the ill-planned Cairngorm Funicular 
go ahead. There is still a wealth of 
wildlife to enchant the Scottish 
hillgoer: birds, mammals, reptiles, 
insects and the occasional amphibian. 
(I'd provide a list of those I have seen 
over the last year, but he may treat 
it as a menu for his next family get- 
together.) Perhaps Perkin Warbeck 
requires the services of David 
Attenborough to record a series 
pointing it all out to him, while he sits 
in front of his TV. Wildlife does not 
exist to be exploited and ogled , so it 
is little wonder he only ever sees 
“animal crap”. Owls of course have 
feathers and not fur as Perkin Warbeck 
mistakenly reported. 

Then again, he is probably a nice 
guy and was just playing Devil’s 
Advocate to create a controversy 
where none exists, just to sell papers. 
I know how you journalists like to 
make the news. 


Yours, 
Colwyn Jones 
Ashton under Lynalbion 


ea ee) 
Dear Perkin Warbeck, 


You’re just wrong by the way! 
Wildlife on the hill can be pure dead 
brilliant. Don’t forget: 

(i) hares in their winter colouring 
when the snow has gone, sitting still 
and trying, to pretend you can’t see 
them; 


(ii) the prints of a fox in the snow and 
then a distant sighting when you 
can just make out he’s looking at you 
looking at him; 

(iii) the mistaken sound that startled 
you and you thought might be a 
ptarmigan but suddenly realise it’s 
frogs in the wee pools, on the quiet 
hill of Cnoc a’Bhaid-rallaich above 
Little Loch Broom. 


is 
Qs! / 
ie 
= ane 
Swen Ss 


These are just afew magic moments 
from the last two months out on the 
hill. However, that’s not the point at 
all. The top bit of Cairn Gorm is a 
delicate ecosystem, and it takes a hell 
of a long time for vegetation to 
colonise the high tops. It is a unique 
and special environment worthy of 
protecting to ensure its survival. Ifthe 
plans for the funicular were about 
enabling skiers easy access to the top 
of the runs at an economic cost when 
there was snow around, then maybe 
that’s okay. But: 

(i) the skiing season is limited 
and variable, so income from skiers 
is unpredictable and wouldn’t 
cover anywhere near the costs of the 
funicular 

(ii) to help the project be “cost 
effective”, it'll need to get income from 
non-skiers outwith the skiing season 
(iii) encouraging loads of people into 
remote and vulnerable areas has a cost 
in terms of environmental damage that 
may end up being much greater than 
the cost of the funicular. 

It’s not really the demands of the 
skiers that’s the problem, it’s the need 
to make money. Skiers can’t bring in 
enough money, so summer visitors 
will top up the coffers and do most of 
the damage to the ecology of the area. 
People who really want an experience 
of this wild and wonderful place have 
two choices: either get there without 
causing undue damage to that 
environment, or have an “experience” 
of it in an interpretation centre which 
can be down on the highway, not up 
on the Cairngorm plateau. But the 
funicular isn’t really for these people 
at all, is it? It’s all about making money 
by railroading up masses of people 
who have no particular interest in 
the area or its ecology, it’s about 
pretending to offer people a wilder- 
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ness experience while selling them tea, 
pastries and plastic reindeer at vastly 
inflated prices, then rushing them 
down as fast as possible in order to 
bring, up the next captive coachload 
of cauliflower heads and bewildered 
camcorder-wielders. These visitors 
deserve to be treated with more 
respect, and so do the Cairngorms. 


Best wishes, 

Mary Cox 

Glasgow 

(A wild and wonderful hill lover and 
Danish pastry lover) 

Ea ae ee ee 


Dear TAC, 


What is the mad Professor Warbeck 
wittering, on about? I may not be the 
world’s greatest ornithologist (I divide 
small birds into two categories 
— snow bunting and everything else 
— and I have great difficulty in 
distinguishing between a buzzard and 
an eagle). But as an avid mountaineer 
Iam aware of the wildlife, the flora and 
the fauna, and that it is an important 
part of the mountain experience, a 
point Grant Hutchison hammers home 
in Club. (Munro’s Fables, pp38-39) 
In some cases it is just these; in 
some it is important for a variety of 
scientific reasons, as in the Cairn- 
gorms. You have to take a holistic 
approach to these things. It’s not just 
that no man is an island. (Unless his 
name is Muck — Ed.) Without the 
incredible diversity in the Scottish 
hills we are all the poorer, even if, like 
me, you have virtually no idea what 
species anything is. The biological 
importance and vulnerability of the 
Cairngorms are widely recognised. It’s 
not unreasonable to see the funicular 
as a threat on that score if the 
proposed management plan doesn’t 
work. 

Economically, on the Chairlift 
Company’s own figures, it would have 
to attract over twice as many visitors 
as any other attraction in the 
Highlands to be viable. If we accept 
that the proposed restrictions on 
escapees will be effective, then these 
visitors will have to be attracted to a 
facility that does not let them step out 
on the mountain, enjoy the views, 
breathe the air, experience the land- 
scape and the terrain, and which keeps 
them underground when they get to 
the no-doubt sensational exhibition at 
the top. The alternative gondola 
system, based on the Aonach Mor 
model, would be far more attractive 
for tourist and conservationist alike. 


Mind you, I don’t object to the 
parking / clearway restrictions 
proposed. I’ve always favoured the 
idea that a long walk in is the best 
management scheme as far as control- 
ling, numbers goes. 

Environmentally, I’m dubious 
about the funicular (even if it only 
blasts away 18000 tonnes of rock). 
Economically, I’m more than dubious. 
If you’ re going to spend £16 million 
or £17 million to attract tourists, 
better to spend it on a multitude of 
smaller attractions that can keep 
tourists’ attention over a period of 
time instead of a one-off glitzy cash- 
drain. Still, whisper the magic word 
“jobs”, and you can get away with 
just about anything in the Highlands. 
Part of the legacy of the Clearances, 
after all, is blind, uncritical, 
unquestioning desperation. You can 
call the funicular opportunity or 
exploitation. I know what I call it, and 
it’s not printable in TAC. 


Yours aye, 

Roderick Manson 

Blairgowrie 

iii ei ae 
Dear TAC, 


In the matter of the House Divided By 
The Cairngorm Funicular, I am inclined 
to side with the Editor (who, by the 
way, does not only eat sardines, but 
tuna fish as well), even though I 
believe that few businesspersons will 
stumble over Ed’s ethical threshold as 
long as it is “somewhere” — ie not 
too close to their bank accounts. 

I suspect that if you have that 
funicular and if you don’t have certain 
restrictions on free enterprise (such 
as mar my country of residence), 
there’ll be an Arctic Wilderness 
Theme Park on Cairn Gorm in no time. 
You'll hear, see and smell it all the way 
to Braeriach, and there’ Il be a narrow- 
gauge railway through the Lairig Ghru 
to the Corrour Bothy Souvenir Centre 
to ensure a balanced range of services 
to customers. And if the thing doesn’t 
make a profit within a year, you just 
leave it to rot. Let others clean up the 
mess. 

Another thing: I stopped walking 
up Cairn Gorm one grey day fifteen 
years ago because the ice needles on 
the pylons of the chair lift were a finger 
long near the Ptarmigan Restaurant. 
They provided adequate warning of 
things to come further up. I don’t 
believe that “unsuspecting Ordinary 
Pedestrians wearing black sannies” 
should be provided with better 


opportunities for getting lost in a 
blizzard — even if that limits their 
personal development. 

In Norway, a somewhat similar 
debate is raging about Jotunheimen 
National Park: how far do you let the 
tourist industry in? Quite a few people 
now favour closing the access roads 
to the most popular mountain huts. 
As there is no access to the less 
popular huts except on foot and via 
the odd supply track, that would get 
rid of all cars. Pedestrian ferry services 
on the lakes would be limited. No more 
“artificially shortened walks”! 
(Expression coined by a Jotunheimen 
activist and fundamentalist walker). 
The Norwegian Mountain Touring 
Association (DNT), operator of most 
huts in the area, is thinking of a 
compromise solution, but even that 
would involve removing all activities 
related to mass tourism from the core 
area of the Park. DNT’s very sound 
basic argument is that its customers 
want fairly unspoiled nature, and that 
fairly unspoiled nature is also good 
for non-customers. 

These ideas are, of course, opposed 
by the type of people who would like 
to introduce helicopter touring in 
Jotunheimen, reducing the time 
needed to cross the National Park 
from half a week to half an hour and 
the reindeer to nervous wrecks. But 
they’re not likely to win the fight. 
Bleak as Jotunheimen may be, most 
Norwegians see it as a national asset; 
it is not to be handed over to asset 
strippers. 

Even in their stripped condition, the 
Highlands remain one of Scotland’s 
greatest assets. I’m not an 
environmental specialist, but I’m sure 
that between owl regurgitations and 
exterminated bears there is more to the 
Cairngorms than meets either Prof 
Warbeck’s or my academically less 
qualified eye. Like the old man being 
dragged to the knacker’s cart in Monty 
Python and the Holy Grail, those 
mountains are probably “not quite 
dead”. But if someone comes with a 
big enough club, they might end up 
like him: dead. 


Yours, 
Paul Hesp 
Vienna 


peas Se ieee eee a ay 
Dear TAC, 


I have but one question arising from 
the latest issue. With Perkin 
Warbeck’s deep understanding of 
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wildlife and ecology, does he by any 
chance work for the Scottish Office? 


Cheers, 
Peter Cosgrove 
Ellon 


Fresh from listening to the new Barry 
Adamson CD, Oedipus Schmoedipus, 
a beleaguered Perkin Warbeck 
gives his considered reply: 
Re letter 1: Reptile schmeptile 
Re letter 2: Ptarmigan schmarmigan 
Re letter 3: Biology schmiology 
Re letter 4: 

Jotunheimen Schmotunheimen 
Re letter 5: Ecology schmecology 
feo SENT Paes tiered cai a eT 


Dear TAC, 


I want to lodge a number of 
objections to my presence in the 
Murdo cartoon-strip (TAC27, p4). 
The figure portrayed as myself looks 
like Doc in Snow White with two, 
curly tufts of hair. I am younger, more 
handsome and I have a lot more hair 
than that and, with careful combing, I 
can prove it. I admit to lusting after 
the Queen/Stepmother in Snow White 
(a fine figure of a woman), but — 
unlike Doc — the lass herself doesn’t 
attract me in the least. Along with 
David Balfour (and I certainly don’t 
fancy him), she must be one of the 
biggest wimps in literature. 

My main complaint, however, is all 
the technical jargon. I have a mental 
block over anything mathematical or 
technical and all of it was lost on me. 
Please change the scenario. The 
alleged firm’s slogan might well be 
“Take two Rennies”, but my family all 
insist that one is enough. I enjoyed it 
though, but have to state that you will 
be hearing from my solicitors. 


Yours faithfully, 
Rennie McOwan 
Stirling 


Ed. — What Rennie doesn t know is 
that, lacking a photograph from 
which to draw his likeness, TACs 
artist “Swan” was given the heart- 
less order: “Think Charlie Drake...” 
aaa ae ea ee) 


Dear Editor, 


While browsing through the most 
recent copy of the SNH magazine 
Scotlands Natural Heritage, | came 
across the following statements. 
I have paraphrased them to some 
extent: 


1 “...and the increasing use of the area 
[the Cairngorms] by climbers, walkers 
and mountain bikers, creates irrepara- 
ble damage to the fragile ecosystem.” 
— Roger Crofts, Chief Executive, 
SNH 

2 “The growing numbers of hillwalkers 
are increasing the pressure on 
footpaths.” — Laughton Johnston, 
Project Manager, Cairngorm Project 
3 “Hillwalking, although beneficial to 
the economy, is potentially damaging 
to that of the estate. For instance, 
deer that used to be scattered over 
extensive areas now accumulate on a 
single area free from human presence, 
resulting in heavier browsing 
damage.” — Andrew Gordon, Estate 
factor, Atholl Estates 

4 “Massive increases in people 
coming, to the countryside creates 
some concerns. I now see people on 
the hill all year round and any day of 
the week. Over the years I have 
noticed the deer population in the 
estate being disturbed.” Stuart 
Cummings, Headkeeper, Mar Lodge 
5 “Growing, accessibility heightens 
my biggest fear, that of forest or hill 
fires.” — ibid 

6 “On the Montane Plateau, home of 
the dotterel and snow bunting, we are 
anxious about the detrimental effects 
of walkers’ heavy boots on fragile 
vegetation.” — Peter Mayhew, RSPB 


All of this in just one issue of the 
magazine. Just whose side are they 
on? It would appear from the above 
quotations that the SNH believe that 
hillwalkers and climbers pose the 
greatest threat to Scotland’s 
wildscape. Very little reference is made 
to the enormous damage inflicted on 
our landscape by estate managers in 
the form of ugly bulldozed tracks, 
the use of off-road vehicles, and 
trampling by stalkers’ ponies. No 
mention is made of the hideous 
debris consisting of old scattered 
fenceposts and coils of rusting, wire, 
farm rubbish tips, and discarded 
fertiliser bags. Perhaps the greatest 
destroyers of vegetation and wildlife 
habitat are the skiing developers with 
access roads, car parks, ski tows and 
chairlifts. Clearing away the junk in 
the aftermath of skiing developments 
seems to be anathema to those 
responsible. I am thinking especially 
of rusting cable seen near the Centre 
in Glen Shee. The damage caused 
by hillwalkers can simply not be 
measured against the destruction 
described above. 


One cannot help but come to the 
conclusion that the real motive behind 
the utterances of those privileged to 
live and work in hill and mountain 
areas is to keep such places as their 
exclusive domain whilst keeping the 
rest of us herded into great urban 
sprawls. Why is SNH giving so much 
space in one edition of its magazine 
to such anti-hillwalking opinions, 
while ignoring the destruction caused 
by the estate owners themselves? The 
ground is obviously being prepared 
for either charging (financially) for 
access, or for channelling walkers 
along clearly designated routes and 
thereby putting another nail in the 
coffin of our freedom to roam. 


Yours faithfully, 
Bryan Cromwell 
Eaglesham 


ae ESE Fes PR 
Dear Sirs, 


Re the Bolt-on™ A ppendicectomy Kit 
(TAC27, p20): 

With my crew partaking in the mass 
migration of walkers from west to east 
across Scotland, I decided that a 
single-handed voyage was in order. 
Having prepared the vessel and sorted 
out the navigation for the epic 
voyage from the south coast of 
Albion to the Sceptred Isle of Wight, 
I turned my attention to the medicine 
chest and medical matters. 

Taking Josh Slocum as my role 
model, I decided that a precautionary 
pre-voyage appendicectomy was 
indicated, and so ordered the 
appropriate Bolt-on™ kit. (We already 
have the knee and ankle gizmos in the 
medicine chest.) Performing such a 
delicate operation at home on dry land 
would avoid salt water contamination 
in rough weather. 

The initial stages went well and no 
“dry-brain” side effects were detected 
after the small amount of spinal fluid 
was lost. I was just contemplating 
my rubbery stomach and steeling 
myself for the decisive cut when on 
reviewing the instructions I realised 
they did not state which side the 
appendix was on. | therefore 
abandoned the operation to await 
clarification for fear of removing some 
other, more vital organ. 

Could you please send me 
definitive instructions and a replace- 
ment anaesthetic kit? I think that I 
should also have the optional 
Surgical Emergencies Add-On Pack, 
especially the morphine. I shall then 
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be able to perform the operation 
before my next voyage. 


Yours faithfully, 
Davy Jones 
Guildford, Suralbion 


Hermione Ranfurly, customer 
services manager of the Bolt-on™ 
Corporation, replies: 

Bolt-On™ cannot responsibly 
comment on the location of Mr 
Jones’s appendix, since an estimated 
0.003% of the population is born with 
internal organs reversed. Mr Jones 
has unfortunately attempted to use 
the Kit for elective surgery, despite 
clear warnings on the packaging, 
that this product is intended for 
emergency use only. Had he waited 
for an episode of appendicitis before 
attempting surgery, the location of 
the appendix would have been clear: 
it is on the side that hurts. 


Ra RSE eee ee) 
Dear TAC, 


Has it occurred to other readers that if 
the true summit of Sgurr Dearg on Skye 
is the In Pinn, then by the same logic 
the true summit of the In Pinn is the 
large block from which most people 
abseil, but on which next to no-one 
sets foot? It is possible that genera- 
tions of Munroists have vitiated their 
completed rounds by this oversight. 

I realise that to some this may seem 
a quibble; but listen to any cluster of 
ardent Munroists eagerly comparing, 
starting points, times taken, and 
recounting the agonies of doubt as 
to the precisely correct summit cairns 
on various peaks, and you will 
appreciate the importance to them of 
just such a question. 

On the other hand, it has been 
suggested that the true purist would 
adhere to Munro’s original list, 
eschewing the whole absurd 
protuberance for the more natural 
summit of Sgurr Dearg; but besides 
being suspected of copping, out, one 
would have to ignore all the other 
revisions made to the Tables over the 
years. 

I suggest that the only remedy for 
those who wish to hold up their heads 
and claim complete rounds with a clear 
conscience must be to return to the In 
Pinn and make good their oversight. 
What do other readers think? 


Yours, 
Robert Moffat 
Penicuik 


Ed. — I’ve not scaled said Pinnacle 
myself, but have consulted with 
someone who has, and who is also 
pedantic about precise summitry: 
Alan Blanco. He offers assurance that 
although the block looks higher from 
the Dearg cairn, the true high point 
is a more integral part of the Pinna- 
cle hidden behind. Second opinions 
would however be of interest... 
ee eee | 
Dear TAC, 


I’ve often wondered, if one were 
to run a marathon in a straight line 
(or any other arbitrary straight line 
distance), what would be the maximum 
amount of ascent one could incur? 
It would have to be a straight line 
otherwise one would simply find the 
steepest bit of rock in the country and 
run up and down it the required 
number of times. I guess a line through 
Kintail and Knoydart would provide 
the answer, but as there is a near 
infinite number of lines one could make 
in even a small space, I’ve never been 
bored enough to try and find this 
magic line. However, I bet some 
hapless soul will spend fruitless hours 
attempting to work it out. 


Yours, 
Craig, Weldon 
Helensburgh 


Ed. — Uncannily like Q1 in the 1992 
Xmas Quiz (TAC10, p16). My guess 
— being a hapless soul — would be 
aline cutting across the grain of Glen 
Coe, Loch Leven and Glen Nevis. 

Fes ACRONIS SS OMA NAB cdo ca ew ie 


Dear TAC, 


Re your item in TAC27 (pp/7-18) on 
first-hand (an unfortunate choice of 
word) experiences encountering 
prostitutes offering sex for £30 in the 
scenic Mole Valley, readers may be 
interested in this cutting from the 
Maidenhead Advertiser: 
Big_surprise for rambler 


NAKED WOMAI 
SEEN RUNNING 
IN THE WOODS 


WALKERS who went dowt to pay an cone Wenge and na Galtie 
the | woads v were in for a a | big rap eat 


Such North British trifles as the Grey 
Man of Ben Macdui hold no fear for 
hardened southern walkers trained 
on a diet of lightly-clad sirens. This 
denizen of Burnham Beeches may of 
course explain the poor performance 


of Albion’s finest footballers against 
the Germans: the Albion base camp 
was the Burnham Beeches Hotel. 


Yours flatly, 

Phillip Williams 

Mhaighdeanhead, Berkalbion 

poe) Gee SIN pines Te crease ae ae | 


Sir, 


There is an alarming lack of progress 
with regard to the Millennium celebra- 
tions in the United Kingdom. One 
hears of vague plans to construct a 
large balloon representing the 
Queen Mother, to be towed about by 
a Spitfire. This throws a glaring 
light on the mean-spiritedness so 
characteristic of present-day British 
governments. There are almost twenty 
airworthy Spitfires in the United 
Kingdom today, so why not have the 
whole Royal Family up in the air while 
they last? This refers both to the Royal 
Family and the Spitfires. The Queen 
Mother could be towed by what I 
believe to be the sole remaining 
Spitfire Mk 1. 

“While they last” — which is bound 
to be rather less than a thousand years. 
The Scottish hillwalking community, 
however, could raise an enduring 
monument to the Millennium almost 
with a stroke of the pen — by raising, 
the Munro standard to 1000 metres! 

There are many arguments in favour 
of such a bold scheme: 

— Millennium and 1000 share the 
same Latin root. 

— Since the death of Sir Hugh, 
standards of living have risen and 
people have become taller. Scottish 
mountaineering must move on with 
the times, or perish. (In AD 3000, the 
standard could be raised to 1100m, and 
so on.) 

— There would only be about 140 
Munros left. This will have beneficial 
effects on the environment: 

(i) the size of many hillwalking guides 
would be reduced by about 50%, 
resulting in a dramatic drop in paper 
consumption and in energy consump- 
tion of book distributors’ vans; 

(ii) the number of mountains ground 
to a pulp by an incessant stream of 
heavily-shod maniacs would also be 
reduced by some 50%. 

— Using 1000m as the basic unit of 
measurement would allow the 
Scottish hillwalking community to 
abolish hill categories like “Donald” 
and “Marilyn” which invariably 
remind one of defunct British car 
makes (Commer, Hillman, Siddeley, 
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etc) and only highlight the fact that 
most of Scotland is quite /ow. 
— A basis for serious comparison 
with mountains elsewhere in Europe 
would be created, with the long-term 
aim of establishing an EU standard for 
mountains. The brand name “Munro” 
could be retained for marketing 
purposes and patented, like 
“Champagne”. 
— A wholehearted “yes” to the 
metric system, as exemplified by this 
plan, would be a clarion call penetrat- 
ing the darkest corners of the EU: “Let 
all the world know that the United 
Kingdom, led by Scotland, has 
become a truly European country less 
than two centuries after Napoleon!” 
Accept, Sir, the assurance of my 
high consideration. 


Jacques Sentier 

Résidence Moulinsart, 

Impasse des Vaches Folles, 
Bruxelles 

ae en ee | 
Dear TAC, 


I write in protest at “The Fool on the 
Hill” Gordon Smith and his article 
Don't go climbing waterfalls in 
TAC27. There are facts and opinions 
at stake here. 

Opinions: he doesn’t like Free as a 
Bird and other Beatles / solo Beatles 
records. It’s a free country — my 
opinion is that The Beatles were / are 
brilliant and Free as a Bird is a fine 
piece of work. 

Nowhere are some facts: Fab Macca 
at no time in his hit Waterfalls makes 
any reference to “climbing” waterfalls. 
The activity he refers to is “jumping”. 

Surely this proves Gordon Smith 
does not know what he is talking 
about, as this destroys the whole 
flimsy basis of his article. 

Stop the Beatle-bashing! 


Fab 4 Ever, Real Love, 
“Rocky Racoon” 
Arbroath 


Gordon Smith replies: 

Like Jacques Derrida, I take the 
structuralist stance that when I read 
Paradise Lost, 1am writing Paradise 
Lost. In other words, if I say that Macca 
sang, about climbing waterfalls, then 
he did sing about climbing waterfalls. 
Climbing or jumping, however, the 
song is still shite. 

And another thing: if you really 
come from Arbroath, why aren’t you 
a Smokie fan? 


ormerly known 4s ... 


3 ollowing on from investigations into the Munro Top 


and Murdo status of Lord Berkeley’s Seat on An 

Teallach (see pp 12-13), the same peak has cropped 
up in another controversial context: that of renaming hills 
in more ethically-correct terms. There has recently been 
a strong lobby to remove the massive, overbearing statue 
of the Duke of Sutherland at Golspie on the grounds 
that the 19th Century landowner and general abuser 
of his tenants was an utter bastard. TAC supports this 
campaign, but wonders if it shouldn’t be taken further. 

Little is known of the mysterious Lord Berkeley, but 
even though the current incumbent is a Labour peer, it’s 
likely the first four letters of his surname applied to the 
original. And even if he was a half-decent bloke, why 
should one of the country’s most spectacular summits 
be named after an aristocrat? The same applies to Lord 
Reay’s Seat, a pinnacle on the south ridge of Foinaven, 
and even more so to the various King’s Seat Hills dotted 
around the Central Belt. Queensberry would have to go 
too, as would Earl’s Seat in the Campsies, the Duke’s 
Pass, etc. Only the self-descriptive Lord Hereford’s 
Knob, on OS161 near Hay-on-Wye, would be retained. 

Politics would be more problematical, for although MPs of all parties are often more devious and scheming 
that any number of blue-bloods, it would be difficult to even-handedly deprive them of eponymous hills. But 
a start could be made with Meall and Mount Blair, two Grahams in Lochaber and Angus respectively. 
Thankfully there aren’t any examples of the Buachaille Etive Major sort, but the Marilyn of Heath Mynd in 
the Welsh Albion borders would have to go. Indeed, as with Tory peers generally, there is a worrying prepon- 
derance of right-wing prime ministerial names amongst our hills: Robert Peel / Peel Fell; Frederick North and 
Andrew Bonar Law combined in North Berwick Law; Charles Grey (a Whig, whatever one of those was) 
had the Grey Corries — and later, as Earl Grey, arguably had Ben Tee named after him. Of the current 
Cabinet, only the Environment Secretary gets a mention, with Gummer’s How at the south-east end of 
Windermere. Our sources at Southampton report that in anticipation of “New Labour” being elected some- 
time next year, the OS have already prepared a revision of Landranger Sheet 96, renaming this summit as 
Frank Dobson’s How. Elsewhere, Howard’s End is fortunately a movie, not a hill. 

The English Pond District, predictably, is full of this kind of stuff, and is ripe for revision. Sergeant Man is 
both militaristic and sexist, and could be switched to either Women’s Peace Camper or, more simply and 
appropriately given Walt Poucher’s fondness for the area, Ordinary Pedestrian. A few years ago High Street 
would certainly have been renamed Nelson Mandela Place, whilst High Spy could satisfyingly become The 
Height of the Cold War. Further south again, Kinder Scout becomes Kinder Woodcraft Folk, whilst Gun, in 
Staffordshire, would be abolished altogether. 

Individuals such as the mysterious Andrew Gannel and Andrew Hinney, both possessors of eponymous 
Donalds, would retain their claims unless something unseemly was unearthed by knowledgeable TAC read- 
ers. And if there is a worry that all this is more than a little reactionary, bear in mind that the most “recent” 
wave of Scottish hillnaming was pleasingly egalitarian. This was in the Skye Cuillin at the end of the last 
century, when previously unnamed and unclimbed summits acquired Gaelicised versions of the names of 
those who first tackled them. Hence Sgurr Alasdair (Alexander Nicolson), Sgurr Thearlaich (Charles Pilkington), 
Sgurr Mhic Choinnich (John Mackenzie) and Sgurr Thormaid (Norman Collie): all worthily named after 
mighty summiteers rather than after rich fat bastards who stole land and money off the locals and who 
shagged their cousins. Besides, there has been a move towards ethical renaming, already, not just in the 
linguistic backwater of social work but in the mainstream pop industry: why else would Prince ever have 


opted for rm ? 


Indeed, this provides a possible solution to the problem of how to rename all these hills. Rather than 
invariably pursuing the Skye model and changing Lord Berkeley’s Seat to, say, Tom Patey’s Bum, this and 
various other peaks could be replaced by squiggles such as BAI > ogee oF Lp 
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